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The Rights of the Handicapped* 


In providing for the most hopelessly handicapped child the 
care, treatment and training he requires we are but discharg- 
ing an obligation, for our social heritage which has come down 
to us through the toil, suffering and sacrifice of countless gener- 
ations is the common possession of us all. Then by what right 
shall we deny the humblest member of society the opportunity 
to enter into this priceless heritage to the fullest extent of his 
limited capacity? For it is his heritage as well as ours. His 
ancestors as well as ours struggled and sacrificed that their chil- 
dren might have in greater measure that security and oppor- 
tunity for development that man has ever craved. 


Now, for the first time in the history of the world, there 
is an abundance for all. And the debt of gratitude that we 
owe the past for what we now enjoy can only be repaid by 
giving to every child the opportunity to enter into his social 
heritage to the limit of his capacity. To do less is to be false 
to those who suffered that their children might have life and 
have it more abundantly. 


* oy. Doctor Charles Scott Berry—The International Society for Crippled Children 
ulletin. 
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The Improvement of Reading in Special Classes 


for Mentally Retarded Children* 


Miss ELIZABETH M. KELLY 
Binet Schools—Newark, New Jersey 


In all branches of education from the kindergarten through, 
there is intense interest today in reading. I expect that the 
reason that reading is such a burning topic is, because it is the 
Mother Tongue and the backbone of all education. Being liter- 
ate is an acquisition that is striven for by all, and is begun by 
our parents when the time is ripe for us, as babies, to formu- 
late the words, “ma-ma,” “da-da.” Foreigners who come to 
our shores, crowd our night schools to learn the magic sounds 
that will rate them as conversant with the English language. 
And so, it is not strange that when children in the schools are 
not progressing normally in the art of reading, there is great 
consternation and horror. All types of measures and all sorts 
of steps are in the making to teach reading for the proper 
mental absorption, by the individual. In the kindergarten, they 
are all agog with the term “reading readiness.” In the pri- 
mary grades, inability to read is blamed on reversals, inver- 
sions, and left handedness. Undoubtedly there is foundation 
for these measures and beliefs—excellent studies have been 
made along these lines—and so, as corrective measures for the 
normal have been found successful, and since it is generally 
believed that subnormals and normals of the same mental age 
should accomplish the same, relatively speaking, we have set 
out to determine to what extent the subnormal can approximate 
the achievement for the M.A. with which he is tagged. 


It was the writer’s belief, that, if through corrective meth- 
ods, it was possible to improve the reading in stubborn cases 
of the normal, it was worth while attempting intensive diag- 
nostic work with the children of the Binet Department. So, 
in June, 1933, a comparison was made of the mental capacities 
and reading ages of these 1600 subnormal children to measure 
the extent of divergence between these two points. 


* The following article shows further development and study in the reading experi- 
ments which Miss Kelly recently published in The Binet Review. d. 
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The retest was made by the Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Tests, and simultaneously the Metropolitan Group Tests were 
administered with an individual check by the Gray Paragraph 
Reading Tests. 

The results were as follows: 

The Median Reading for those having a 6-7 yr. mental level 
was below ist year. 

The Median Reading for those having a 7-8 yr. mental level 
was ist year. 

The Median Reading for those having a 8-9 yr. mental level 
was 2nd year. 

The Median Reading for those having a 9-10 yr. mental 
level was 3rd year. 

The Median Reading for those having a 10-11 yr. mental 
level was 4th year. 

Though the medians figured the children but a year be- 
hind the point at which they should be working, still the per- 
cents of each entire group that fell below were too grave to be 
ignored. The list is as follows: 

71% having a M.A. of 6-7 were non-readers. 
44% having a M.A. of 7-8 were non-readers. 
31% having a M.A. of 8-9 were non-readers. 
16% having a M.A. of 9-10 were non-readers. 


At the 10-11 year mental level, 54% were still reading be- 
low their point of possible achievement. 

With this comparison at hand, with its varied results, the 
next step was to plan remedial measures to lift those that had 
fallen below the achievement expected for their M.A.’s. 

The results of the survey were submitted to the teachers. 
Each teacher entered the result of each child’s achievement on 
the individual record cards. 

Since our entire curriculum set-up is on an activity basis, 
the writer devised the plan of securing from all the teachers, 
lists of words that occurred spontaneously in the process of 
the activity. These lists were compiled and graded according 
to the Gates and Thorndike lists. All words not found 
in either of these two lists were set aside, arranged alphabet- 
ically and now are in the process of being arranged on a ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to all teachers in the Binet Department. 
Each teacher was asked to determine the mental level placement 
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of each word. The greatest frequency in placements on each 
word determined its status. 
The survey showed the following distribution of ages: 
NO. M.A. 
181 6 - 7 years 
308 7 8 years 
361 8 9 years 
226 9 10 years 
94 10 11 years 
11 11 12 years 
5 12 13 years 
Therefore, the remedial material was arranged in five se- 
quential mental steps: 6-7, 7-8, 8-9, 9-10, 10-11. 
As the Metropolitan Group Reading Tests were to be used 
in a resurvey, the set-up for the remedial work was based on 
the operations used in the group test. 


Description of Steps of Remedial Work: 
The first step: Word Recognition. 


Drawing a line from the word to the pic- 
ture. 


The second step: Word Picture. 
Drawing a circle correctly around the 
word dictated. 


The third step: Word Meaning. 
Drawing a circle around the word or 
group of words that mean a stipulated 
thing. 
The fourth step: Word Completion. 
Drawing a line to the word or picture 
that completes the sentence. 
The fifth step: Paragraph Meaning. 
Circling the word or words that answer 
the question about the paragraph con- 
tent. 
The sixth step: Circling a word in a line of words that 
means the same as the first. 
The devices embraced the points that were inclusive of op- 
erations and techniques, considered essential for steps toward 
perfecting better reading habits. 
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To systemize and keep the experiment functioning and 
pointed, progress cards were kept for each child. The day to 
day accomplishment of each pupil was thus recorded and the 
cumulative results of the remedial work was continually before 
the teacher. 

The remedial work of the mimeograph form brought in- 
jections of devices found valuable by the teachers themselves, 
also, forms of exercises found valuable in review of standard- 
ized tests were inserted. 


In June 1934, the first survey to measure the progress of 
the pupils after intensive instruction was made. Detailed fig- 
ures are not thoroughly compiled at this writing. However, it 
is safe to say that the general trend is decidedly upward. 


Many have persisted in falling below the score for first year 
accomplishment. We decided to make an experiment with 
twenty-two of this group. To determine first if they were equal 
to this drive, we administered the Lee Clark Reading Readiness 
Test. We found that nearly all got a perfect score on this test, 
indicating a readiness to read. 


In this experiment we have started with the Brinkerhoff 
Phonetic Steps—we are reviewing two other very good phonetic 
methods and plan to supplement any steps in these that we may 
decide are valuable additions. In the activities the children 
are again aware of the material from the academic room. In 
fact, in the printing room, the manual training room, and the 
industrial room, correlations are being made with the reading 
processes. Thus in every way possible with this group of 
twenty-two opportunity is given to “feel” reading at recurring 
intervals of the school day. 

Individual check as well as individual instruction is offered. 
Also we are allowing the children to keep duplicate records so 
that they may be continually cognizant of their own progress. 
The teacher of this class is meticulously recording all the items 
that have a bearing on progress. Some of them include time, 
attitude, disposition, etc. This experiment has been in progress 
but two weeks. The group is already shaping into a picture 
of a horse race. Four individuals are still at the post. The 
Visiting Teacher has entered the scene and is making an analy- 
sis of each laggard. Not a stone will be left unturned to make 
this little experiment a success for the child. 
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We plan to concentrate on this experiment for four months. 
After that period a measurement will be made of the progress 
of the twenty-two individuals. 


As for the remainder of the children in our department— 
well, we haven’t forgotten them. With these we are continuing 
along the same lines as before, only, instead of using the Metro- 
politan Reading Test for a prototype on which to build diag- 
nostic work, we have chosen the Garvey Primary Reading Test. 
It has three parts— 

A. Recognition of Form. 

1. Words 

2. Phrases 
B. Vocabulary. 

3. Words 

4. Phrases 

5. Sentences 
C. Comprehension. 


6. Simple facts 
7. Details 
8 


. Completion 
In this set-up we have used the list of words secured from 
the teachers last year. They have been graded according to 
the Gates and Thorndike Word Lists. We will rely again this 
year, as we did last, on the ingenuity of the teachers to supple- 
ment devices of their own. Also we will keep a record of the 
progress on individual cards. 


We hope that this continued emphasis on the mastering 
of the content, and technique of this remedial work will lift 
each child to an acquisition of an accomplishment ratio of one 
hundred. Many have already reached this point, a few have 
surpassed it—our aim is that every child will have a reading 
age equal to their mental age. 

We used the word “remedial” in this discussion advisedly. 
It has been suggested that better terms might be—‘further 
instruction”—‘“systematic instruction.” At any rate we desire 
to remedy. Maybe it is a remedy on the attitude toward tests. 

In June we plan to again survey the whole group—the Met- 
ropolitan Reading Test will be used. With a compiling of the 
scores of the 1935 survey—we will be able at that time to make 
a more critical analysis and comparison of the three year pro- 
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gram. We are inclined to feel that many may not have made 
the progress hoped for. With these it is planned to employ 
remedial teaching in the real sense of the word and to search 
deeper for other modifying factors. In all probability, it is 
expected that the Gray Diagnostic Plan of determining and cor- 
recting special reading disabilities may be used. 


Extract from Council Review 


Even where all the facilities of child guidance or psycho- 
logical clinics or the services of trained psychologists and medi- 
cal men are available, every teacher in the field of special 
education must seek to be a diagnostician. Only so can he 
or she properly understand and follow the directions of those 
whose business it is to choose the children for whom special 
education is provided. Further, the child is ever changing. 
New situations arise at home, school and on the playground 
and growth and development occur. To handle this ever chang- 
ing situation in the school no blanket method can ever be 
employed. The recommendations of clinics or supervisors can 
at best lay down broad highways to follow. The successful 
following of these broad highways depends on the teacher’s 
intelligent grasp of where they have come from and whither 
they are going. It also depends on the skill and insight of the 
teacher in the thousand and one situations in which the chil- 
dren find themselves as they travel this highway from day to 
day. Every teacher, then, who attempts to engage in special 
education must seek to enlarge his or her understanding of 
behaviour in all its ramifications—physical, mental and social. 
The child must be seen not only as a deaf child, a blind child, 
or a subnormal child. He must be seen as a whole. Every 
teacher must be a diagnostician. 
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The Cottage Home 


J. H. FINDLEY 


Supervisor of Boys’ Department 


It is our aim here at The Training School to make our Insti- 
tution cottages just as homelike as possible. We strive to re- 
move the feeling that our children are institution inmates and 
that their attendants are paid to watch them. The first thing 
we attempt to establish in a child’s mind is that the cottage 
to which he is assigned is his home and that the attendants 
there are acting as his father and mother. In doing this, we 
hope to establish two things: first, a pride on the part of the 
children in their cottage; and second, a freer and easier rela- 
tionship between the children and the Institution employees. 


Before we allow ourselves to be carried away by the possi- 
bilities this plan presents, let us set down its disadvantages: 
first, and most important, the child becomes so attached to his 
cottage and the housefather and housemother that he is reluc- 
tant to move along into an older group when the proper time 
comes; and second, the housefather and housemother become 
so attached to the children in their group that they are most 
reluctant to suggest or make a transfer. 


The first problem is usually met by calling the child in for 
a friendly talk and a visit to his new cottage. The new place- 
ment is displayed to him as a promotion; so the child usually 
becomes eager to try out his new responsibility. 


The cottage people, for the most part, understand that 
every transfer is made by order of the Children’s Committee. 
Their confidence in the judgment of this group and their interest 
in the child’s welfare is enough to make them look upon the 
transfer as the proper thing. In ali of our dealings with chil- 
dren, the child’s welfare is paramount. 

With these two big objections out of the way, let us pro- 
ceed to discuss the best possible way to build up the child’s 
interest in his new home environment. It is most important 
to have the children interested in improving the appearance of 
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their cottage. The improvements that the children, themselves, 
are able to make are valuable in two ways: first, it makes the 
child feel that he has some responsibility in maintaining the 
home; and second, it is good training for him. Working in the 
cottage makes the child feel as if it was his own, because he 
has helped to improve it. The cottage parents are skilled train- 
ers and take pride in being able to teach a new child how to 
properly care for his new home. Very often a child is given 
a specific job as his responsibility; praise is given for work 
well done, and assistance is offered wherever needed. There is 
a continuous feeling of we must do this for owr cottage. These 
lessons in cooperation are invaluable to the child’s training. 


We expend our best efforts to provide a wholesome, clean, 
understanding, tolerant and loving home life for our children. 
Our cottages are clean, but not polished, and are much used. 
We have all had the experience of visiting institutions where 
the children play in a basement room and where every toy and 
game is as unused and new as the day it came to the institution. 
Here, if a toy or game cannot be used by one group, it is passed 
on to another where it can be enjoyed. Our children are per- 
mitted to use their cottages intelligently and joyfully, with due 
regard to the care of the property in the cottage. 


Good equipment means a great deal; but more important 
than equipment is the cottage Spirit and Pride. We have 
known boys to become so heated up over a remark passed about 
their cottage mother that they have done physical battle with 
the offenders. Realizing, of course, that this is carrying a good 
thing too far, we have stepped in and settled the feud; but, at 
the same time, we have felt that there was present a strong 
loyalty and that it was a good thing. 


A cottage should not be obviously run from the office. We 
should think of the Institution as a group of cottages, not a 
cottage as part of the Institution. There should be a high de- 
gree of individuality—no two alike. 


In groups of younger boys there is a need for more floor 
space in the living room. These children need to romp and 
play, and require more for their activities. The day when chil- 
dren were assigned to a seat and were expected to sit quietly 
until bedtime has passed. 
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Cottages for older children should provide greater privacy. 
These children enjoy some time together but, besides this, they 
want and appreciate time to read and write and to listen to 
their favorite radio programs. This is a perfectly natural 
thing, and should be provided for. 


We desire to give a program of school, play and work that 
will best fit the individual need of each child. We do not be- 
lieve in a hard, fast routine, but in a general way the needs of 
children of a given age are much the same, and the routine of 
each cottage is planned accordingly. The routine must be ad- 
ministered in such a way that it is understood by the children. 
While we must have obedience, we prefer cooperation. Lessons 
in self-control and fairness are taught in work as well as in 
play. As an example, we will give the routine of a school 
group of twenty-five boys: They arise at 6:15 A.M., break- 
fast at 6:45; then spend from thirty minutes to an hour, depend- 
ing on physical ability, in housework. At 9 A.M. they are in 
school, returning for dinner at noon. After dinner there is a 
short rest period and a time for play or a walk. They are 
back in school at 2 P.M. and out at 4. The hour from four to 
five is devoted to outdoor play. Supper is at 5:15. After sup- 
per there is again time for play, games, music or reading. The 
evening program is often punctuated by special programs, par- 
ties and moving pictures. The life in our cottages is so planned 
that there is no great opportunity for children to get into mis- 
chief. 


In this brief article, we have touched on such phases of 
cottage life as duties, routine, play, work and spirit. We have 
purposely left one of the most important points until last. The 
selection of housefathers and housemothers with adequate train- 
ing and desirable personalities to be placed in immediate charge 
of the children is the most important single factor in providing 
a happy homelife. Institutions, too often, choose their cottage 
people because of their physical ability to do work. A house- 
father should be expected to do more than keep order. A last- 
ing impression is made on the child by the people he comes 
in contact with in his institution life. With this thought in 
mind, we have carefully selected and trained those who will 
be nearest and dearest to our children. Cottage parents are 
encouraged to report often on the children’s progress and to 
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make all contacts possible with parents, laboratory and school, 
which will be useful to them in understanding the children. 


A homelike atmosphere is present in all of our cottages. 
You will enjoy going from one to the other and visiting with 
the children and their cottage fathers and mothers. The latch- 
string is out. 





Childhood is playtime and the spirit of play must be car- 
ried into all of its activities; eating, picking up its toys, learn- 
ing to be polite. The spirit of play can be carried far into the 
classroom to the advantage of child and teacher. 





When your child does not comprehend remember that our 
words are big, our sentences are involved, we frequently speak 
hurriedly. It is easy to bewilder a child. Even physically 
he lives in a world primarily intended for adults. Door knobs 
and chairs are relatively quite high and objects on top of tables 
and bookshelves are distorted in size and shape. 





The things that we expect of our children should be those 
that we believe that they can do. They should be helped to 
form the habit of success. It is all too easy to get the habit 
of failure. We must talk with our children and we must mark 
their efforts in terms of success. “Seven out of ten right” in- 
stead of “three wrong” is the way to express it. The child who 
is one of the tail-enders in an advanced group is in a constant 
atmosphere of discouragement and should be transferred to 
where he may at least occasionally find the joy and inspiration 
of leadership. 
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Hand Work for Special Class Boys* 


FANNIE B. PRINCE 


Instructor of Woodworking, 
George T. Angell School, Boston 


I am an instructor of woodworking at the George T. Angell 
School, Boston, which is a center for special class boys from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. 

In this paper, I shall consider only boys’ handwork as that 
is the phase with which I am most familiar. 

The boys come to us from all sections of the city. It is 
their finishing school. 

We make no attempt to standardize our product but try 
to fill each boy’s cup before we graduate him at the age of 
sixteen. 

One mother, who was not satisfied with her son’s progress, 
appeared with him one morning in a militant mood and launch- 
ed this ultimatum: 

“T have had John examined and they say there ain’t but 
one thing the matter with him, he ain’t got no intelligence. 
Now if there ain’t but one thing the matter with him I want 
you to take him and learn him something. You must have 
lots of boys here with more than one thing the matter with 
them.” 

So we take them in, with one lack or a legion, and try to 
fit them into life. 

Handwork plays a big part in their development; it pro- 
vides an interest and a stimulus. Boys who find reading diffi- 
cult or arithmetic impossible, have a sense of real satisfaction 
in a job with their hands at which they can actually excel. It 
gives them a feeling of confidence and no one needs it more 
than these. 

There are two shops in the school; mine, which is for 
woodworking only, and another which has had a variety of 
activities—chair-caning, brush-making, art-metal work, tin- 
smithing, tin-can-toys, cobbling and basketry. 


* This article was published in the Proceedings of The American Association on Mental 
Deficiency in 1933. We feel sure that many of our readers, who have not had the 


erage before, will appreciate it here. We print with the permission of Miss 
rince. 
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Handwork is also stressed in the classrooms. It dove- 
tails into their academic work to relieve the strain. They take 
up cardboard work, elementary book-binding, chair finishing 
and caning, door-mat tying, rug-making, basketry and many 
other activities. 

One center of interest, not to be overlooked, is the lunch 
room. The boys are trained to select and purchase the food, 
prepare and serve it and wash the dishes. 

We have some accomplished cooks and some highly trained 
waiters. 

One of our graduates is assistant chef on a dining car run- 
ning between Boston and New York. 

Our lunch room service has become quite celebrated 
throughout the city. We have been caterers for several large 
parties and it is surprising to note the dignity and pride the 
boys display on these occasions. 

All of these activities add life and color to a curriculum 
which, without them, would be deadly monotonous. 

I became interested in special class work rather late in my 
teaching experience. I entered it eight years ago after a long 
apprenticeship in an intermediate school in a good neighbor- 
hood where the boys had a fair degree of self-control and cer- 
tain inhibitions. 

I had rather rigid ideas of what might be reasonably ex- 
pected of normal boys and had to become acclimiated to special 
class atmosphere. I freely admit I did considerable flounder- 
ing before I got my bearings. 

I found it hard to accustom myself to their nervous activ- 
ity, their tuneless humming, their inattention and their desire 
to lounge on their benches. An incident, which happened early 
in my experience at the George T. Angell School, opened my 
eyes to the real special class problem and helped to clear my 
understanding. 

It was in the days when the Charleston was in vogue. We 
have many colored boys in our school and it hit them hard. 
Nearly all of their waking moments were spent improving their 
technique. 

On one particular morning, I was standing outside my 
door waiting for my class. It came to me through the corridor, 
with a small colored boy bringing up the rear dancing the 
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Charleston. I admitted the rest of the class but said to him, 
“You had better stay outside and dance if that is what you 
want to do.” I knew he had a cart he was particularly anxious 
to finish that day. When I had the others well started on their 
work, I went out to get him. He was standing face to the 
wall, the picture of woe. 

“Have you danced enough now?’ I asked. “I ain’t danced 
a mite since you went in, Miss Prince. I jist don’t feel like 
dancin’.” I didn’t feel like dancing either. I felt as if I had 
killed something and I said to myself, “You crepe-hanger, what 
a glorious feeling it would be if you felt like dancing to your 
job each morning! You know you could have taken him into 
the shop, Charleston and all, and transmuted his superfluous 
energy into joyful work, and you lost your opportunity.” 

It dawned on me then that that was my task—to take 
them in as I found them, eager or lazy, acquiescent or balky, 
placid or irritable, to find something to interest them and to 
attune their mental attitude to their job. My success as a 
teacher would be measured by my ability to do this. 

In my work with normal boys, I did a certain amount of 
classwork, depending on class demonstrations instead of indi- 
vidual instruction, but I soon found that method did not work 
out very well with these boys. They didn’t all want to make 
the same thing and frankly said so. With such varying de- 
grees of ability, it was impossible to keep them together so that 
they derived any benefit from class demonstrations. If they 
were ready for the particular thing I demonstrated, they would 
pay attention but they were not sufficiently provident to store 
up information for future needs. 

Early in the school year, I still give a few class demonstra- 
tions on the general use of tools, but I find that, on the whole, 
it is a waste of time. 

These boys are strongly individualistic; even in games it is 
hard to develop team play. 

Within certain limits I allow them to choose what they 
wish to make. At first they have no use for small things. 
Size is their only measure of achievement. “I want to make 
something big!” is their plea. It is only when they become 
more expert with tools and realize the joy of finished work- 
manship that they turn to smaller things like carved boxes 
and picture frames. 
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I try to simplify construction for the poorer workers so 
they can make the article of their choice; then I insist that 
they finish it and finish it to the best of their ability. 

I think one of the chief benefits of handwork is lost if the 
worker is allowed to discard a thing when he becomes tired of 
it and start something new. 

To stick to a job and finish it is a good wholesome principle. 

The shop teacher must be eternally alert to prevent costly 
and discouraging mistakes; also she must be quite ingenious 
in suggesting ways to patch them up when made. 

The list of articles made by the boys is quite varied—toys, 
radio and medicine cabinets, tool-chests, floor and table lamps, 
taborets, end tables, costumers, etc. 

Style and construction may have to be varied to fit the 
ability of the worker, but I try to give each boy a job he feels 
is worth while. 

One thing the boys live for is to make a boat. That ap- 
pears to be the crowning joy of life. No boy goes through the 
school without making one and some make four or five. I 
have seen the regeneration of many a boy start with a boat. 

Mother or sister usually helps with the sails, and that bit 
of home cooperation is very much worth while. 

Whenever a request comes from the home, we try to meet 
it if it is humanly possible; we solder holes in teakettles, cane 
chairs, make new covers for the set-tubs, crosses for the ceme- 
tery, mend broken furniture and, in doing these things, help 
to bridge the gap between the school and the home and give the 
boy a feeling of importance in the home group. 

We also try to fit into the needs of the school. We make 
cake pans and cooky cutters of appropriate shapes for special 
celebrations—St. Valentine’s Day, Christmas or .Hallowe’en 
We make bookcases for the classrooms, tables and cabinets 
for various uses, and repair broken articles without number. 

In one class room I visited not long ago, where they have 
one bench and a few tools, the boys had fitted up a reading 
corner for their library. A table was made from wood salvaged 
from packing boxes. It was painted green and was both at- 
tractive and stable. Four upholstered chairs made from orange 
boxes, furnished comfortable seats. That corner was a joy to 
the whole class, something all their own. 
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To me, one of the greatest joys of Special Class work is its 
variety. It cannot be standardized. These boys refuse to be 
catalogued. A teacher who runs in a rut runs alone; the boys 
simply will not follow her. 


Of course we have some boys with queer mental twists. 
One boy could never be trusted with a screw driver. We al- 
ways removed it from his kit of tools. He had a mania for 
removing screws. He would remove every screw from his own 
bench and tools and then start on his neighbor’s outfit. 


Another boy who came to me was, I thought, the laziest 
specimen I had ever encountered. His one desire was to sit, 
and the only available seat near his bench was a hot steam 
pipe. When he grew tired of his work, which seemed to be all 
the time, he would slump on the hot pipe and that would bring 
him up standing. I would not change his bench for I had great 
faith in the energizing powers of that steam pipe. It seemed 
to be much more efficient than I. He stayed with us two years 
and, when he left, he was one of our best workers, alert and 
interested. There were, without doubt, various contributing 
causes to that change of attitude—the sympathetic handling of 
his room teacher and an awakened interest in life, but I give 
some credit to that steam pipe. 


One thing which the boys find very difficult is measuring. 
I suppose it is because it is akin to mathematics in which they 
do not shine. 

One day I gave a boy a three-foot dowel, told him to meas- 
ure it and cut it in the center. It was a long process and when 
I saw him get a sheet of arithmetic paper, I was interested to 
watch his method. 


He measured and found it was thirty-six inches long. He 
made thirty-six marks on his paper and, starting at each end 
counted in toward the center. His fingers came together at 
eighteen. He had found the center. I had a feeling that even 
though he never mastered arithmetic, his ingenuity would carry 
him through. 

A certain boy found it very hard to master his plane. One 
day, after working a long time to get the edge of his wood 
straight and square, he waved both wood and square frantical- 
ly, could hardly wait for me to get to his bench. When I ar- 
rived, he proudly placed his square on his wood and cried, ‘‘Hot 
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Dog, ain’t that a corker!” It was and I shared with him the 
thrill of that achievement. 

I enjoy the special class boys. I appreciate their frank- 
ness. If they like me, they tell me, if they do not, they tell me. 
I know just where I stand. 

It is the most human job I ever had and, I feel, the most 
worth while. 

Some of our days are hectic and there are many discourag- 
ing things along the way. I meet each day’s problem as it 
comes and pray for patience and an understanding heart. 

We cannot encourage too much initiative. These boys 
haven’t sufficient balance to be trusted with initiative. Their 
life work, for the most part, must be routine jobs, obeying ord- 
ers. We try to give them as much freedom as they can take 
and above all things to cultivate their self-control. 

It is impossible to analyze our job. Sometimes we seem 
to grope blindly with no clear cut methods, no definite objec- 
tives. Each boy is a separate problem and requires an individ- 
ual solution. 

Nevertheless when we compare the boys as they come to us 
and the same boys as we graduate them, we know that some- 
how, somewhere, along the way, they have added certain quali- 
ties of manliness, dependability and self-control that will help 
them to fit more effectively into life. 
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Institution Notes 


This has been an unusual winter for sports in South Jersey 
and the girls and boys have certainly made the most of it. Mr. 
Hetzell took nearly everybody for sleigh rides; while sleds and 
skates were busy everywhere. Snow men, snow women and 
snow children grew up suddenly on every lawn; while much 
energy and much work went into the making of Eskimo houses 
and snow forts. 

The coldest days found even our little girls and boys with 
bright eyes and red cheeks, having lots of fun out-of-doors. 
We have had very few colds during the past month of cold 
weather. 

Skating has been at its best on the lake at Menantico and 
the boys say it only takes a little urging to get Mrs. Merithew 
to go skating with them. 





For about ten years we have been interested in clubs for 
the older boys and girls. The girls have had a club known as 
the Triangle Club, with Miss Everts as counselor. 

The Sayford Club for boys has filled a big place in the 
everyday social life of the boys and we have had a very fine 
clubroom, well equipped, with an average membership of twenty- 
three. This took in the older more stable boys of the Insti- 
tution who were chosen on their merits and good standing in 
the Institution. 

This year we decided to extend our club work in order to 
take in a greater number of our growing active boys. We have 
formed four clubs using the Sayford clubroom as a meeting 
place. This gives each group an evening a week. Each group 
has a counselor and averages about ten boys. The counselors 
are chosen from our group of young men employees which 
makes splendid contacts for active boys. 





To make people want to do a thing counts for lots more 
than to make them do things. 
Create the desire to do and half your battle is won. 


T. S. Bulletin, August 1908. 
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Book Reviews 


KIRKPATRICK, EDWIN A. Mental Hygiene for Effective Living. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 387 pp. 


Acquaintance with the material offered in this volume 
should aid in the understanding of children as well as adults, 
and furthermore may help in the achievement of an “efficient 
personality.” In presenting the characteristics of normal 
functioning and showing how variations from the normal are 
produced, the author has brought into focus the clinically usable 
facts of anthropology, physiology, sociology, psychology, child 
study and education. In the case studies which supplement 
each chapter the reader is shown examples of abnormal func- 
tioning and the therapeutic effects of the practical application 
of the principles of mental hygiene. Throughout, the desire for 
readability and simplicity has been adhered to which makes the 
‘book understandable to laymen as well as to students of ele- 
mentary psychology. The detailed completeness of the table 
of contents, together with the integrated unity of separate 
chapters facilitates the reading of parts of the book indepen- 
dent of the whole, according to the interests of the reader. For 
the benefit of the studious reader, a generous list of exercises 
and references follows each chapter. 

Vineland, N. J. KATHERINE A. PRESTON 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. Aids to Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School (Thirteenth Yearbook). National Ele- 
mentary Principal, Vol. XIII, No. 5, June, 1934. 


This handbook is replete with inspiration and examples 
for elementary teachers and others concerned with the presen- 
tation of instructional materials. It is excellent in arrangement 
and rich in content. 

The book contains nearly sixty articles written by teachers 
and educators in various parts of the country, offering sugges- 
tions and information gleaned from their own experience with 
children in the elementary grades. These are grouped under 
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eleven chapter headings: (1) Aids in Modern Education, (2) 
Organization for the Use of Aids, (3) Pictorial and Graphic 
Aids, (4) Object Materials, (5) Excursions and Field Trips, 
(6) Slides, Still Films, and Opaque Projection, (7) Silent and 
Sound Motion Pictures, (8) Duplicating Machines and Type- 
writers, (9) Radio and Sound Equipment, (10) Summary of 
Research, and (11) Sources of Aids. 

Worthy of special comment is the twelve-page Resume 
which is incorporated as a preface to the book. This offers a 
brief summary of the salient points of each contribution, and 
should prove extremely valuable, not only in presenting a bird’s- 
eye view of current thought and activity, but in enabling the 
busy educator to select with a minimum of difficulty those 
features which are of greatest interest to him. 


Vineland, N. J. HEATHER G. COLLIER 





‘ine Village of Happiness, The Story of 
The Training School, written by Joseph P. 
Byers and published in a series of articles in 
The Training School Bulletin, has now been 
assembled and, with the addition of several 
pictures bound into an attractive paper cov- 
ered book. We have a limited number of 
these books which may be purchased 
through The Extension Department at sev- 
enty-five cents per copy, postpaid. 





